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This is the chronicle of a film parody 
which started small and grew. These 
interviews were done periodically over 
the course of the production, generally 
months apart, and each time the 
project had grown a little more until at 
press time it had ballooned into an ac- 
tual feature. The genesis of the project 
can be followed through these inter- 
views as we see Paul Sammon 
changing his mind as more and more of 


El: When did this project begin? 


SAMMON: This all started when my 
girlfriend and I, in June 1982, had a 
- conversation two weeks after seeing 
E.T. L for one, liked E.T. which put 
me in a strange critical position 
_ because much of the critical stance was 
sharply divided, either for it or very 
much against it. I found that my ar- 
- tistic and aesthetic sides questioned 
what I could see in ET. as 
manipulation, but that was all washed 
away, very quickly, by what the child 
- in me saw. That, I think, is what 
- Spielberg really pulled off. He made a 
very gentle, whimsical, Capra-esque 
fantasy. 1 know that Steven has 
always liked films like A Guy Named 
Joe and Its A Wonderful Life and I 
think that E.T. is the closest to Capra 
he's ever come. Not that it’s an 
imitation, although E.T. successfully 
blends the domestic family that was 
always dear to Capra’s heart with a lit- 
tle injection of whimsy and fantasy. 
With all that, as well as the fact that 
E.T., for our particular time, is such a 
gentle film, Spielberg made a movie 
that is obviously popular with people. 
It’s popular because it is gentle and af- 
firmative and pro-universe and pro- 
space exploration. Audiences, I think, 
are still behind those concepts. And 
E.T., of course, is terrifically sentimen- 
tal, and I LOVE sentiment. E.T. 
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- Chronicles of the Planetary Pal 


the film was completed (after an in- 
creasing number of delays) and his per- 
ception of the project would be altered 
by what he had accomplished. 


During the time Paul was directing 
this film, he was also pursuing his 
livelihood, which is writing, and found 
he had to sandwich the production 
between trips to Mexico after he was 
hired for the publicity staff on the Dino 


got warts and funny eyes you can still 
be lovable. O 


So for all of that 1 enjoyed E. T., en- 
joyed it very much. But classic status? 
We'll see. -~ 


Anyway, my girlfriend and I were 
out to dinner and talking and we 
thought, well, what if someone turned 
E.T. inside out? And we laughed and 
thought that was a great idea. And 
shelved it. Then, about two hours 
later, around dessert, we started 
looking again and then Sherri smiled at 
me and said “P.P.” and it all clicked. 
Her title started all the ideas flowing. 
Since I have a long career of ap- 
preciating films and watching films 
being made and writing about films, I 
then went home and looked in the 
mirror and saw all the grey hairs on my 
head and said, “Well, I think it's about 
time you made one yourself, Paul.” 
It's something I’ve always wanted to 
do. 


So I wrote the P.P. script in about 
two weeks. The screenplay is about 55 
pages long and highly detailed. I wrote 
it with many effects in mind, a lot of 
miniatures, a lot of opticals, a lot of 
animation. Also a lot of costuming 
and a lot of real locations, I also 
imagined a lot of full scale props, and 
all with the specific idea of marketing 
the film to 1) The science fiction com- 


Delaurentiis production of Frank Her- | a 


bert's Dune. 


The first interview with Paul Sam- | 


mon was done on October 16, 1982 
and a second one on Feb 1st, 1983, as 
were most of the cast and crew inter- 
views. The final interviews were done 
in June as the film was doing final pick- 
up shots. 


Paul Sammon—Writer, Director, Producer | | 


` says if you're three feet tall and you've 


munity at large; the fan community. 


I've never had any problems with the __ 
I've always 
thought of myself as a fan, to a great 
Ip | 
proached a couple of the cable net- 
works and I have some very firm offers 
now. But it looks like what we'll have 


word fan, incidentally. 


extent, 2) Cable television, 


here now is a half-hour cable TV film. 


I then decided to force P.P. in two Ä 


directions. I wanted to make it look 
slick, and to make it play funny. 


E.I.: How is the film being financed? 


SAMMON: 1 am producer, director 
and screenwriter, so a large chunk of it 
is coming out of my own pocket and 
continues to come out of my pocket, 

We also have some private investors to 
whom I showed the script. But 
primarily the money, about 85-90 
percent of it, is coming from me, al- 


though we do have a lot of input from : 


other people. 


El: How many people are actually 


working on this project? 


SAMMON: Over two dozen have 
worked on P.P., and with the cast now 
we're pushing thirty. So this isn’t like a 
small scale, low budget student film. 


Erecting the Spore Buddy exterior in the piney woods at 17 degrees below zero (includ- 
ing wind chill factor). 


Well, it is low budget. 


But the interesting thing is that this, 
in terms of staff, is almost like a half 
hour Ben Hur. The technical crew that 
we have here includes carpenters, 
machinists, miniature makers, model 
makers, painters, graphic illustrators, 
storyboard people, actors, lighting 
cameramen and sound people. 


We've got about seven people in the 
cast itself and then we have one 
sequence where there'll be about forty 
people in the scene. For a small film it's 
going to be an extremely complex 
production. From the beginning, I’ve 
had to do a lot of coordination to keep 
it going. 


El: Is anyone working on this film 
who's had any previous experience 
working on any sort of film? 


SAMMON: Most of us have, in one 
form or another, like Michael Stuart, 
our special FX director, Jerry Sykes, 
our cinematographer, and Larry Ortiz, 
our production designer. 


El: What gave you the idea to have 
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your headquarters and production 
studio in the otherwise empty 
storefront of a shopping mall? 

SAMMON: One of the reasons I 
specified this place and got into a 


public shopping center with a 
storefront window was because it has 
always irritated, frustrated and 


angered me that audiences think that 
films, records, books, poetry, you 
name it, are spontaneously generated 
objects. People’s attitudes are like, 
well, as if they were walking to a 
newstand down by the beach. They get 
there and say, “Oh, a book. It must 
have just washed into the rack.” They 
never think of all the sweat or the toil 
that goes into it. They just see a novel 
as a completed object, one very much 
taken for granted. So what I'm trying 
to do here, and what I have been doing 
for a month, is educating people. 
We're letting them see in this case, that 
filmmaking is an actual, on-going, 
human process. 


EI: You mentioned that there are 
people on this project who have 
worked on other films before. 


SAMMON: Michael Stuart, who's 


the head of the special effects, has done 
his own film, Budget Cut. It's a three 
minute comedy SF short about the first 
and last manned outpost on Mars; 
these guys are marooned because the 
NASA budget doesn’t allow for them 
to be brought back to Earth. 


My cameraman, Jerry Sykes, has 
worked for the BBC, I think. He was 
one of the guys who, interestingly 
enough, helped dress the sets for 
Maniac and also worked on The Ex- 
terminator. Jerry is a lighting camera- 
man from England and he’s had a lot of 
experience. 


Our sound man is Mike Freeman. 
He’s an editor at one of the local 
television stations. 


The acting talent is mostly local, 
although I do have a couple of people 
who are right now appearing on the 
TV series, Square Pegs. P.P. is com- 
pletely non-union, and just an in- 
dependant production. And, by the 
way, if there was ever an auteur film, 
I’ve got to admit that this is it. I've 
always been of mixed emotions about 
the auteur theory anyway, but when 
someone produces, writes, directs and 
almost stars in a movie — I was only 
held back from starring in P.P. by 
common sense — I think you can call it 
his own film. 

EI: How did the casting sessions go? 


SAMMON: They ran well. I put 
some ads in the local papers and I also 
went around to some of the 
playhouses. I had open auditions this 
past Monday and Tuesday and the first 
night I had about a hundred people 
show up, and then Tuesday we had 
about 150 people show up. So we had 
a very, very strong response. From 
that I winnowed down my cast. It was 
tough, but I’ve got great actors. For 
years San Diego has had the reputation 
for producing only one film — Attack 
of the Killer Tomatoes. Well, I'm 
trying in every way possible to 
eradicate that image. 


We're going to have a San Diego 
premiere right here at the Glasshouse 
Theatre, and we're going to do it just 
like a Hollywood premiere. We're 


“Dead Little Sally” as she's seen before her Paul Sammon, writer/director/producer of P.P. —The Planetary Pal. 


death scene. 
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Continued from Page 26 
going overboard. Overall it was a lot 
of fun. 

One thing I should say is that as we 
go along our crew is becoming really 
tight. We're getting to know each 
other so well and we're working so 
quickly together that we are literally 
doing from 30 to 40 set-ups in eight to 
ten hours and that is phenomenal, even 
considering that we are shooting in 16 
mm and have light-weight equipment. 
We've never approached this from the 

angle of P.P. being a backyard produc- 
tion or of it being an amateur or a 
student production, as I’ve said many 
times. We've always thought of P.P. 
as being a complex, legitimate film. To 
do that involves a lot of lighting set- 
ups. Moody lighting, Mario Bava type 
lighting and a lot of camera movement, 
a lot of dolly shots. But we have not 
been hampered by the fact that P.P. is 
complex. We're working very smooth- 
ly together. 


As someone who wrote for Cinefan- 
tastique and other film publications for 
many years, and always dreamt about 
making a film, all I can say is — it is 
possible. You can go out and do it, 
But you have to do it. Stanley Kubrik 
once was asked, “How do you make a 

movie?” and he replied, “Well, this is 
going to sound exceedingly simplistic, 
but what you do is pick up a movie 
camera and start shooting.” That's the 
best advice 1 could give anyone. 
Stanley was very right when he said 
that. Just go out and do it, kids. You 
can doit. 


- But as far as the physical process 
- goes, it's exhausting. You have to bat- 
tle with schedules every day. The 
logistics of doing something like this 
with so many different locations has 
been driving me nuts. I'm my own 
assistant director and production 
_ manager and location scout, so my 

- responsibilities ranged far afield. One 
location was a garage in San Diego 


where we spent an entire day. The 


garage was probably the size of a large 
walk-in closet and yet we managed to 
have a crew of about 15 people and 

_ two actors in there, along with stereo 
casette tape recorders floating through 
- the air, pogo sticks floating through 
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the air and full scale alien creatures 


floating through the air; we managed 
to stage all this action in a very small 
spot. Just doing this has become 
wearing, because as the guy who's 
producing, directing and writing, I 
have to be there all the time, both 
before and after. It’s very demanding 


physically. You almost have to 
prepare yourself like an athlete. All 
those rumors about drugs in 


Hollywood, at least while production 
is rolling, are obviously and totally 
false. If anyone parties in Hollywood, 
it’s after the film has shut down, never 
during. Because you simply couldn't 
do it. This is probably one of the most 
demanding professions in the world, 
physically, mentally and artistically, 
and you simply can't function if you're 
drinking or doping. No one could, so I 
think that myth can be laid to rest. 
You just can’t party and shoot at the 
same time. 

EI: This is a great locale here, but did 
you ever consider going up to Reseda 
where they filmed a lot of E.T. and 
trying to find the spots up there where 
they filmed? 


SAMMON: No, we didn’t. While the 
E.T. parallels in P.P. are obvious, they 
aren't obvious to the point of either 
plaigerism or obvious to the point of 
being a carbon copy of another film. 

We aren't E.T. at all. Although E.T. is 
the obvious springboard, we’re also in- 
corporating jabs at things like Star 
Wars and The Empire Strikes Back, 
Yoda and C3PO end up in our movie 
too. I'm trying to take a portion of the 
entire experience of all these big budget 
fantasy films and sythesize them down 
before lampooning them. We're not 
trying to do anything blunt or pointed. 
I liked E.T. Ive said that before. I 
liked E.T. very much, but what we're 
trying to do is...Imagine if you will a 
church-goer, who is a good church- 
goer, and worships at the altar of 
Spielberg and Lucas, someone who 
puts money in the collection plate 
every time one of their films pass the 
theatre. Well, just because you go to 
church doesn't mean that you can't 
raise your hand and snicker at the ser- 
mon. That's what we're doing. We're 
snickering at the sermon, just a little 
bit. But other than that we like the 


religion. We're part of it. We lik 

these guys. We're just trying to show a 
film that’s funny. If we can make 
people laugh then we've succeeded. It’s 
as simple as that. Any other larger in- _ 
tent or message, subtle or otherwise, 
whether they're intended or not, Pl 
remain quiet on. Let the audience _ 


judge. 


Here's an interesting tidbit. _ 
Everything you see in P.P. in Helliot's _ 


bedroom essentially comes from my 
own collection. So what I'm getting a _ 


chance to do is put my childhood up on 
the screen, which is a lot of fun. And 
my childhood, curiously enough, 
seems to coincide and reverberate with 
just about everybody else's childhood, 
at least as far as filmic and literary 


icons go. So we all have a lot in com- _ 


mon and I think people looking at P.P. _ 
will recognize moments from their own _ 
childhood too. : 


P.P., the creature himself, is made _ 
out of polyfoam, formed and painted. 
He was done very simply. The hands 


are also made out of foam material, _ 


styrofoam, which has been hand- 


carved and painted. He's also equipped _ 
by using — 


with finger extenders; 
rubber kitchen gloves, you put your _ 


fingers up inside about a third of the 


way of his hand and then you can 


move his fingers when you move your | 


fingers in any direction you wish. You 


can literally pick up a dime with one __ 
Playtex _ 
gloves and 15° worth of Styrofoam, a _ 


of these things. With 99* 


little paint and a little ingenuity, we 
really got something. You'll see it in 


the film. There's a lot of mobility to 
the fingers and a lot of articulation. It's 
interesting, but sometimes the simplest —_—C 
and most primitive methods are the _ 


best. 


But as far as the creature itself, on- 


screen goes, in many shots P.P. looks 


extremely handsome and well- 
presented, and we're very proud of 
him. 
alternate title, “How Low Was My 
Budget?”. When Sheryl Sires started 


this whole project, Sherri being the __ _ 


associate producer (she came up with 
the basic storyline and is credited with 


such, and she came up with the title), _ a 


In other shots, he reflects our a a 


one of the things we agreed on from the 
beginning was that all of us have a soft 
spot in our hearts for funky-looking 
monsters. I mean real cheap-looking 
creatures. So we thought one of the 
not so subtle aspects of P.P. would be 
to have a lead character who indeed 


does look cheap and unsophisticated. 


_ Not something as bad as the bird in 
The Giant Claw perhaps, that 
- animated turkey puppet, but no Ram- 
- bald creation either. On the other 


- hand P.P. has such a winning per- 

- sonality that any construction defects 
are kind of overlooked as the film rolls 

- On with its story. Playing P.P. is 
____ Michael Stuart, who is also the head of $ 
special effects on the film. 


The trunks that P.P. wears in the 
film, incidentally, are genuine, actual, 
over-the-counter underwear. You can 
really buy them. They are not 


something that we had to go to a clown 


accessory store for. Can you believe 
that? Who in their right mind would 


_ ever buy Christmas Tree Green and 


- Fire Engine Red underwear is beyond 
me, but they're out there, at your local 


= — discount department store. 


Anyway, the saga of P.P. continues. 
We should have him in the can and 
around the country some time this year 
- (1983). For me, the experience has 

- been one of divine agony. It really has. 

_ Tve never done anything that's given 
me more pleasure or worse craziness. 
You know, when | first started P.P., I 


had some reservations about abruptly 


striking out on a new career at the age 

_ of 32. Our society does not exactly en- 
courage someone past their twenties to 
undertake a new anything much less 
trying to gain a foothold in one of the 

most demanding, competitive in- 

_ dustries in the world. But I’ve come to 
realize my fears were neurotic bullshit, 
the fear of trying something new. 
Filmaking has come very easily to me. 
And I love it. I plan to continue. 

Director of Photography 
Jerry Sykes 


El: How did you become involved 
with this film? 


SYKES: I did the lighting on a 
previous short some of these people 


Storyboards for P.P. by Larry Or- 


tiz of early scenes in the film. 


were involved in called Budget Cut, for 
Mike Stuart. That was a three minute 
short and met Paul Sammon through 
that because he's a friend of theirs. So 
when they came around to doing this 
and using basically the same people, I 
gota call. : 


EI: What has it been like working on 
this? 


SYKES: I basically got involved in 
September. With my experience in 
production I've helped a lot in planning 
and in aspects aside from the 
photography to try and make things 
come together. It’s taken a long time to 
organize and get everybody together 
because it’s such a small group and 
because we've had other committments 
at the same time. It’s also taken a long 
time to get the finances together. 


So we've shot for a total of maybe 
20 to 25 days, but it's been spread out 
over a number of months because of all 


the planning that's had to go into it. 
The actual shooting time has been 
relatively small, but we've been held 
up by a number of things. Also, 
because people haven't been paid we've 
had to work around schedules. It 
could have been shot it two weeks, if 
we'd had all the money up front, all the 
facilities taken care of. We could have 
spent 3-4 weeks building and getting 
everything prepared, then we could 
have shot it in two weeks, and for a 
half hour to an hour film that would 
have been quite reasonable. But now 
P.P. is a full-length feature, so... 


EI: I understand that you worked on a 
couple of films in England? 


SYKES: I didn’t work on any films in 
England, but I did work on a couple in 
New York. I worked on Maniac and 
The Exterminator. Out here I worked 
at a camera house and was in charge of 
the cameras being taken out by MGM 
or any of the studios, so in that sense | 


was involved with Poltergeist and 


Firefox and other major films. I had a 
very small capacity in that I was in- 
volved with the camera end of it but 
that was about it. I was also involved 
in a lot of TV series because we rented 
cameras to a lot of TV series like In- 
credible Hulk and Greatest American 
Hero. This was in L.A. I just moved 
to San Diego last June, but I lived in 
L.A. three years prior to that, and 
before that I was in New York. 


Down in San Diego I’ve worked in a 


film and video, commercials, in- 
dustrials and 1 worked on a feature 
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os, Minor Miracle, which was 
shot down in San Diego by John 


Huston, and I worked on that as an 


assistant cameraman. 


As Director of Photography, this is 
the first major work I’ve done. I did do 
that short, Budget Cut, and I've been 
lighting director on a number of com- 
mercials. My experience has come 
from my exposure to the productions 
I've been involved in up in L.A. 1 still 
go up to L.A. occasionally and I have 
work to do up there. So while I live in 
San Diego I still work in L.A., or 
anywhere for that matter, where ever 
the work goes. 


El: Was there a particular style you 
were going for in this film? 


SYKES: Yes, in a way. We open with 
a moonlit forest sequence with the 
spacecraft, and for that we went for a 
mysterious, misty look; a magical 
forest at night. That type of idea. We 
used fog very extensively and we have 
mist in the mountains anyway, so we 
used that to our best advantage. We 
had mysterious spacecraft lights. 
Everything was lit from the spacecraft 
so it really looked like a spacecraft 
landed in the middle of the forest, 


And then our other main location has 
been the house, in the bedroom, and 
that has been really strange because 
we've had some bizarre lighting in the 
bedroom in keeping with the character 
of Helliot. When we're upstairs we 
have some very gloomy, contrasting 
lighting. The Mother is always drink- 
ing beer and there's cigarette butts 
everywhere, so it's a very dirty, 
unkept house. Very gloomy, and kind 
of depressing in ways. So that proves, 
I think, that you can have a comedy 
that doesn't have to be brightly lit. 
We're definitely and totally away from 
the television look, which will be in- 
teresting since this is primarily for TV. 
You don't have to have it brightly lit in 
a comedy and a lot of darkness in a 
tragedy. We just lit it naturally and 
used practical lights in the scene so it’s 
a very natural style. 
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...and Steve Bailey as Helliot! 


EI: What have you done prior to The 
Planetary Pal? 


BAILEY: Mostly school productions. 
I directed my own Kabuki play at the 
age of eleven. That's about the biggest 
thing I did in school. 


Outside of school I made the call- 
back far “Benefit”, but they decided 
not to use a mime, and at the same time 
I was auditioning for this movie I was 
auditioning for the San Diego Rep in A 
Christmas Carol. 


El: How old are you now? 
BAILEY: Fourteen. 


El: You obtained this part through the 
auditions they had down at 
Glasshouse? 


BAILEY: Yes, through my best friend. 

He told me about them and drove me 
over there. We were auditioning for 
the same parts. 


El: So you got it and he didn't. 


BAILEY: Yes, but. we're still good 
friends, though. He beat me at the 
Marquee Theatre, though, so we're 
even. 


El: Have you done any work in com- 
mercials? 


BAILEY: No. Actually I don't like 
commercials so I wouldn't audition for 
them anyway because they look so 
phony. 


EI: So what has it been like working 
on this film, going out to Alpine... 

BAILEY: Cold. Very cold. We went 
up to the mountains and it was sixteen 
degrees. It's been really exciting, 
though, because I’ve never been in- 
volved with a real movie-making ex- 
perience and I was so scared when I got 
there. But they were real patient with 
me. | think the hardest thing was stop- 


_ ping from cracking up all the time 


El: Are there any par 
memorable moments from whe: 
were working on it? 


BAILEY: Yeah, there was one scen 
when I had to cover P.P.'s mouth and 
he was suffocating and the guy w 
moving back and forth and there wa 
nothing I could do and I was supposed 
to be talking to the girl outside th 
door and Id go, “You can't come in... 
and then start laughing, and that wa 
basically what it was like. 


That scene up in the Laguna Moun- 
tains really sticks out in my min 
because we stayed up until about 3:00 
in the morning out standing in the 
snow, and it was very cold, 


EI: That's where they filmed your : 
death scene? 


BAILEY: Yes. In this movie almost 
everyone has a death scene. 


| 


